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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of this 1961 study were to identify 
attitudes and goals of farm people in low income areas and to relate 
these factors and selected social and personal factors to patterns of 
adjustment to economic and situational conditions. The sample for the 
study consisted of 296 farm families in Watauga County, Norrh 
Carolina. Results of the analysis indicated that family adjustment 
patterns were related to the following background variables: age of 
homemaker, age of male head, education of homemaker, education of 
male head, size of household, number of children away from home, 
family life cycle, family occupational category, and social 
participation of homemakers and male heads. Farm characteristics 
related to family adjustment patterns were size of farm, extent of 
farm-product change, extent of farm-use change, adoption of 
recommended farm practices, and amount of contact with the Extension 
Service. In addition, the attitude of the male head of family toward 
taking a nonfarm job was related to family adjustment patterns. The 
document is appended with narrative and tabular material relative to 
the study. (TL) 
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FHEPACE 

The Hural M.iii8tiBent Studies are based on the project "Faxstors 
in the Adjustment of Families and Individuals in Low Inoome Rural 
Areas in North Carolina*" This is a cooperative project of the 
Department of Rural Sooiologyy North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, North Csurolina State College, and the Farm Population Branch, 
Economic Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture* 

The objectives of this cooperative project are» 

a) To determine the relationship of selected social and personal 
factors, such as education, age, family and kinship, tenure, 
and group memberships and identifications to the adjust 

and adjustive behavior of individuals and families in and out 
of agriculture* 

b) To identify attitudes and goals of farm people in lov-income 
areas— 'attitudes and goals which relate to their levels 

and processes of adjustment and to ratings of their adjustment 
potentials* 

o) To develop the appropriate scales and indexes for measuring 
or characterizing the independent and dependent variables* 

These objeotives are consistent with the belief that the effec- 
tiveness of adjustment programs will depend, among other things, upon 
the readiness and ability of affected rural people in low income areas 
to adopt appropriate solutions* The adoption of these solutions is 
affeoted by a number of factors— 'economic, physical, social and 
psychological. The particular emphasis of this cooperative project 
is on the identification of the social and psychological characteristics 
idiich are associated with various indices of adjustment* 

The present project is also a participating project of Regional 
Cooperative Project S-^ "Factors in the Adjustment of Individuals 
and Families in Low Income Rural Areas*" 
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A STUDY OP LBV3L OP LIVING-INOOME PiffTBBHS 
OP PAHM PAMILIES IN WATAUGA COUNTY, NOBTH CABDLINA 

Glenn C* McCann 



INTHDDUCTION 



This report is the second of a seizes having to do vith Watauga 
County, North Carolina, and its people. This county was selected as 
0 X 18 of the three low income North CarolinA i*ilot counties for the Rural 
Development Program in North Carolina in 1956. This county was selected 
for sociological study in 1958 by the Department of Rural Sociology, 
North Carolina State College, in cooperation with the then Paim Popu- 
lation and Rural Life Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

A survey of an area probability sample of farm families was con- 
ducted by the cooperating agencies during June and July 1959* Tii® 
purpose of this initial survey was to provide information concerning 
background, attitudinal and situational characteristics, and circum- 
stances relating to adjustments of farm families in a low income county. 

The data analyzed in this report were obtained mainly from inter- 
views of male heads and homemakers in the aforementioned 1959 survey 
of farm families, although supplemental information has been obtained 
from various other appropriate souroes. 



The principal objective in this report is an analysis of patterns 
composed of the attributes level of living and net family income. 
four patterns are construed to represent four ways in vdiich the families 
adjusted to various economic and situational conditions at the 
time of the interviews. 



THE COOPERATING PaMELISS 



Sample Criteria and Results 

The families for the survey were required to meet the following 
criteria: (l) all had to be farm-operator families at the time of the 

interview or within the past five years according to the 1959 Census of 



^he first report in this series is: Glenn C. McCann, The Area 

anA Ttft People , N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, Progress Report 
Rs-36; Raleigh, North CaroUna, May, I960. 
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Agriculture faim definition) and (2) all families had to contain at 
least the farm operator and his wife. 

It was requested that the sample be designed so as to yield 
approximately 300 such farm families. 3 Approximately 800 open covintry 
residences were screened. In 313 of these) the families met all the 
criteria. Interviews with the male heads and homemakers were completed 
in 296 of these families. This represents Sk percent of the eligible 
families. Two hundred ninety-four of these were white families. 



Some Important Characteristics 

The 296 families consisted of 193 ^^1 ownerS) 62 part ownerS) 

22 tenants) and I 6 families which were no longer in farming at the time of 
the interviews but which had been full owners within the previous five 
years. The exact tenure status of three additional families was not 
determined except it is known that these families were operating farms 
at the time of the interview. 

The farms operated by these families ranged in size from one to lOCX) 
acres but the typical farm in this sample) like the typical mountain 
farm in western North Carolina) is of modest size. The median size is 
40 acres. 

Farmers in this sample depended to a great extent on small Burley 
tobacco allotments for their principal cash crop. Many allotments 
consisted of 3/l0 acre or less. This acreage of Burley tobacco in 1939 
mi^t be expected to have grossed about Nearly half the farms 

reported small incomes from the sale of fruits and vegetables. 
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According to the 1939 Census of Agriculture definition) a f€um is: 

A place of 10 or mora acres from whioh at least 130 worth of agrlc\iltural 
products were sold in the reporting year) or a place of less than 10 
acres from \diich at least $230 worth of agricultural products were sold 
in the reporting year. See Farm Population Estimates for 1950-59 . AMS-80 
(1939) > United States Department of Agriculture) Agricultural Marketing 
Service) Washington) D.C.) February) I960* 

^See Appendix 1 for description of the sample* 

4 

In 1939 > 1321 farms in Watauga County were allocated a total of 
726 aores of Burley tobacoo* The average aore allotment per farm waS) 
therefore) approximately l/z acre. One-half acre of Burley tobacco in 
1939 would have) on the average) yielded 63^*3 pounds which would have 
sold at $.604 per pound) or approximately $3o4. (Source of estimate: 

1939 Census of Agriculture for acreage allotted €Uid Dept, of Agricultural 
Economics) N. C* State College) for average yield and price per pound)* 
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Modest farming operations tend to be associated with modest or low 
family incomes* More than ei^t out of every 10 farms reported gross 
farm Incomes of less than 4^2300* Total net family incomes were somewhat 
larger— only 65 percent of the 296 families reported total net incomes 
of less than ^?2500— reflecting that many families had nonfarm incomes* 

A total of 181 male heads » considerably more than half) indicated 
they had no job other than farming^ and only 52 of the 296 homemakers 
worked outside the home. On the other hand, in 1^2 families the 
husband or wife or both reported working away from the farm or the farm 
household* It is important to note that ^0 of the 296 male heads 
indicated fanning to be their second job rather than their m ain job* 

On the average, about four persons were living in each of the 296 
households, and the family census indicated that a large number of family 
members were living away from home* The average size family, including 
members living away from home, was approximately 5* 8* 

The fact that so many family members were found to be living away 
from the household is indicative of the advanced age of many of these 
families— surely an important factor for adjustment. The median age 
for male heads was about 50 years as compared with about 46 years for 
homemakers* In more than six out of 10 -"f these families the male head, 
at the time of the interview, was between 40 and 59 years of age more 
than one out of three families had children only beyond age 18* 

One frequently recommended means of adjustment is movement of people 
from low income areas* This sample is made up of respondents, however, 
of extremely low mobility* More than nine out of 10 of the male heads awh 
ei^t out of 10 of the homemakers had been born in the county— frequently 
on the same farm or just "down the road" from their present residence 
at the time of the interview* Low mobility is in turn reflected in a 
hl^ incidence of home ownership* This was characteristic of approxi- 
mately eight out of every 10 families* The typical house appeared to 
be of adequate size for the typical family at home in that it con- 
sisted of six rooms exclusive of a bath room* Most homes were quite 
modest, however, as indicated by the facts that only six out of every 10 
homes reported a bath and only three out of every 20 homes reported a 
central heating plant* More than 80 percent of the homes were judged 
to be fair or better by the persons conducting the interviews* 

The factors of education and social participation help to round out 
this summary sketch of the sampled respondents* Social participation at 
the formal level was, for the majority of the families, simply a matter 
of church affiliation* On the other hand, many male heads reported 
participating in various organizations, such as farm organizations and 
fraternal organizations, in addition to their churoh participation and 
several homemakers reported an active role in organizations, such as the 
P.T.A* or the Home Demonstration Club, in addition to their church 
activities* 
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The majority of both men and women contacted for this survey had 
completed seven or fewer grades of education. On the average, women 
had sli^tly more formal education than the men. However, only one 
out of every four homemakers had completed high school as compared 
with one out of every five male heads. It is important to note, in 
connection with adjustment potentials, that these respondents did not 
make up their relative lack of public school education throu^ other 
educational resources. Only about one out of every six male heads and 
one out of every 15 homemakers had received any formal special 
training for craft work or occupations outside of the public scdiool 
system. 



RATIONALE OP THE STUDY 



Material Comfort as a Value Orientation 

Many commentators on the American scene have observed that 
Amerioans, by and large, are a comfort-loving and comfort-seeking people. 
It has been said that they are frequently willing to spend much more 
on material pleasures, e.g. , tobacco and alcohol, than on nonmaterial 
essentials, e.g., public education. 

V/illiams has discussed the relationship between the high approval 
given by American society to the quest of material comforts and some 
of the values involved. He indicates that the American standard of 
living really incorporates such diverse meanings as "nationalistic 
identification," "symbol of success," "competence," "power" and "hedo- 
nistic gratification." Moreover, Williams asseii;s that "the securing 
of material comforts elicits a desire for them" and that as wants 
become accepted they "come to be felt as ri^ts to idiich one has a 
moral clsdm. 

The fact that the material level of comfort occupies such a 
fundamental place in the value system of American society provides 
considerable justification for using a measure of this material comfort 
level for the purpose of making comparisons between various population 
segments, families, groups, or individuals in the society. Such com- 
parisons provide a relative and meaningful assessment of adjustment 
both between groups and with respect to a national norm. It is readily 
granted, however, that not all Americans shaoi'e the particular diarac- 
teristic of placing a hi^ value on material comfort. Indeed many 
Americans for ascetic or other reasons could not be said to be 
particularly oriented toward the materialistic side of life. 



^R. M. Williams, Jr., American Society (New Yorkt A. A. Knopf, 
1951 ) PP* ^6-^9* 




The Level of Idrtng the Standard of Living 



The "level of living" of a fanily has reference to the actual 
conditions under iihich it lives; and a typical measure of the level of 
living of this family mi^^t be an arbitrary or, perhaps, highly 
refined inventory or index of its material possessions* The sociologist 
generally draws a distinction between the "level of living" and the 
"standard of living*" "Standard of living" is a normative term and 
connotes some ideal condition to be striven for*^ 



It is believed that a family's standard of living is usually 
reflected to a considerable degree by its level of living* That is to 
say, within the limits imposed— largely by financial considerations— 
a family normally will acquire (level of living) idiat it desires to 
acquire (standard of living)* In any given case the discrepancy mi^t 
be large or snail between a family's standard and its level, althou^ 
if the above assertions of Williams are valid, it would seem that the 
level of living would, theoretically at least, never catch up with the 
standard since each matericd acquisition would come to be regarded as 
eiqpected or normal and this state would engender the need for the ac- 
quisition of more material comforts* 



A Paradiffn Q-f Adjustment 



In the present study the relationship between level of living and 
standard of living has been conceptualized in terms of a goal approach- 
goal attainment schema in idiich families motivated in part by their 
differential standards of living engage in behavior that is more or less 
appropriate for achieving a variety of goal objects* Some families 
motivated by a hi|^ standard of living nay engage in beihavior idiich has 
a hi£^ probable utility for the accomplishment of a particular goal, e*g* 
a hi£^ level of mat'^rial comfort* 

Other families similarly motivated by a hig^ standard of living 
may engage in behavior which has hig^ probable utility for the 
attainment of a high level of material comfort, but fail to achieve 
this level because of various difficulties* For example, the diversion 
of family resources to take ccore of unexpected medical costs may pre- 
vent a family from acquiring the goods idiioh would be reflected in a 
high level of living index for the family* 

Still other families may engage in behavior %diich has low probable 
utility for the attEdnment of a high level of living, even though these 
famil:* as say they are motivated by a high standard of living* For 
example, instead of working to earn the money to acquire peurticular 
goods, the family head may go fishing* For such families other values 
may indeed be more motivating than a high standard of living* 



^Lowry Nelson, Rural Sociology (New Yorkt Merican Book Co*, 1955) 
pp* 301 ff» 
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Finally, some families may not Talue a hi^ standard of living. 
The attainment of a parti cu3.ar level of living idiich nozmatively would 
be regarded as evidence of a hi£^r or lower standard of living irotild, 
for !3uch families, have to be regarded as coincidental rather *hgn 
evidential. These families mig^t have few or none of the attributes 
of the families with lAum they share a particular level of living. 

In the present study, an attempt has been made to portray the 
relationship between achievement and aspiration more adequately than 
could be done by simply measuring the family's level of living in 
terms of an index made up of a number of material goods. It was 
decided that such an index was a necessary component, but that it must 
be buttressed by other factors. ■ Intuitively, it seemed reasonable to 
construct a compound index made up of both a level of living measure 
and a measure of the standard of living and to control the factor of 
goal attainment difficulty. However, in order to avoid the problems 
associated with the validity and reliability of a measure of the 
standa^ of living as well as the problems of controlling goal attain- 
ment difficulty, it was decided to settle for a pattern approach idiich 

takes into account the family's financial resources as well as its 
level of living. 

Patterns made up of the attributes family level of living and net 
family income were constructed. The total number of patterns %diich 
could be constructed from these attributes is a function of the 
number of classes into which each of the attributes is divided. If 
the level of ^ Jiving measure is divided into L classes and the i n co m e 
measure is divided into I classes, the total number of patterns which 
can be generated from these attributes is the product of L x I. 



For this study net family income was divided into classes 
a level of living measure also was divided into two classes. Both 
attri^tes were divided as near to the medians of their respective 
distributions as possible. Hence, there are 2 x 2 » 4 level of living- 
net income patterns into %dnch the families have been classified.^ 
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See Appendix 3 for discussion of level of living index. 

0 

A level of living score based on a l6-item index was available 
for all families. With respect to income, it was decided to assign 
19 families vbo failed to provide any estimate of net family Income to an 
income class on the bans of other characteristics. These indicated 
that six of the 19 families should be assigned to the category charac- 
terized by incomes of |l499 or less, and that 13 of the families should 
be assigned to the category having incomes of II 500 or more. 
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Table 1 raeeente the orose tabulation of the attribute net 
fanily income" with the attribute family level of living. A ohi- 
eq[uare analyeie of this dietribution for one degree of freedom (d.f.), 
oorreeted for oontinuityt is 60.7 iddoh is eignifioant at a level of 
less than .001. This result was anticipated. The fact that the 
association is not perfect » however f provides support for the thesis 
tiiat patterns derived from these two attributes are somewhat 
distinctive. 



Table 1. BET FAIOLY IHOOME BY FAMILY LEVEL OF LIVIHG 



Level of Idvin^ class 


Bet income class 


Total 




Low 


Hiflb 






$1499 and below 


$1300 and above 




BiOi 

8-16 items 


34 


118 


152 


Low 

0-7 items 




46 


1 S 4 


Total 


152 


164 
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The reader may be willing to accept the idea that a net family 
incom e of $1499 and below is rather lowy but mapy question a figure 
of $1900 as an indication of a hi^^ income. The family inc ome esti- 
mate was provided by the male family head. The average net family 
iocome for 247 of the 296 families %dio were willing to estismte their 
income to “ttie necurest dollar is $2213. For this same groupy the 
median income is $1670. That isy i n dden t allyy appreciably lower than 
the median total family income of $2478 for all Southern white farm 
families in 1959. See Current Ponulation Beoorta . Series P-60, No. 35, 
"Income of Families and Persons in the IMted Statess 1939," p. 33. 
Thus hi^ and low are relative terms and strictly applicable to this 
sample and the population it represents. Assuming the income esti- 
mates are valid, we may say that the typical fanily in this sample is 
f inan c i ally less well off as ocsopared to the tjppioal Southern idiite 
farm family. 
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The Level of Idving^Net Income Patterns as Ad.iu8tinent Systems 

The act of adjustment is necessarily an act of change — change 
presumably from a state which is considered "less adjusted" to a state 
idiich is considered "more adjusted*" Adjustment on the part of an 
individual or group is variable, and it is related to various other 
factors which characterize the individual or group* The factors which 
are related may be considered to be a part of a logical "adjustment" 
network or system* Obviously, not all characteristics of the individual 
or group will be a part of this logical system at any given time* 
relations in the system are basically relations of interdependence*** 

S(X!ie characteristics may appear to be a part of the network, but 
investigation may reveal that the relationship is spurious rather than 
real* 



Inasmuch as the system is dynamic, some characteristics may be a 
part of the system at time "A" but not at time "B." Other charac- 
teristics may be more or less important to the system at two different 
times even tho ^;^ g^ •f the criterion of adjustment may remain constant or 
nearly so* Brawn may be more important than brains to getting ahead 
in one era, but quite the opposite is true in another era* Similarly, 
when the criterion of adjustment changes, characteristics idiich were 
related to the older criterion may not be related to the newer one* 



AHAliYSlS ABB FlhDINGS 



StatistiC€J. Tecfanioues Used 

Two nonparametric techniques have been used to relate the four 
family patterns to various family characteristics* The chi-square 
technique has been used if the characteristic being related to the 
patterns can be classified only as a . nominal characteristic* The 
Kruskal -Wallis "H" tedmique has been used if the variable being 



^^See A* R* Radclr-ffc-Brown, A natural Scioice of Society , Glencoe, 
111*, The Free Press, 1957, for a discussion of system analysis on %diioh 
the present formulation is partially based* 

^^See Herbert A* Sison, Models of Man , Hew Yoric, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc*, 1957, PP* ff* for an incisive discussion of the concept 
of "spuriousness." 
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related to the patterns can be considered an ordinal variable 
Appendix 2 includes the tables relating the several characteristics 
to the patterns 6 is well as the statistical results* 



Presenting the Analyses 

In the following sections the relationships between the family 
oategoxles comprised of level of living-net income are investigated 
with respect to a number of other family charaot eristics* For 
convenience in the analysisy these characteristics have been arbitrarily 
grouped into the following areas* 



Background Charaoteristics 

These include age of head and homemaker 9 education of head and 
homemakeri household sizey number of children away from homey family 
life cycley family occupational categoryy family illnesses y and social 
participation of the head and homemaker* 



Farm Characteristics 



These include size of farm operated, a measure of farm product 
changSy a measure of farm land use changOy a measure of farm practice 
adoption y and a measure of "agricultural extension" contact, 
i*e*y with personnel and agencies idio, for the most part, associ- 
ated with the Agricultural Extension Service* 



Mobility (ThAra.nt eristics 



These include the number of occupational and job changes of the 
head and the number of residential and geographical changes of the 
head and homemaker* 



Attitude Characteristics 



These include measures of the head^s and homemaker's willingness 
for the head to take a nonfarm job and a measure of the head's satis- 
faction with the family's financial situation* 

The analytic procedure used in the present study permits a 
comparison of the derived categories on each of the several background, 
faim, mobility, and attitude characteristics* Since the derived 



12 

See Sidney Seigel, Nonnarumetric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences (New York: HcGraw-Hiil Book Co*, 193^}, for a description 

of the chi-square and "H" techniques and for the distinction between 
ordinal and nominal data* 
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categories are made up of two characteristics*~income and .level of 
living-- idiich have frequently been used in sociological studies , it 
is possible to offer several a oriorl and empirical hypotheses 
concerning anticipated relationships* For example » many studies of 
rural social structure or rural social stratification indicate an 
Inverse relationship between income and age or a direct relationship 
between level of living and social participation. We could, therefore, 
anticipate that low level of living-low income families would, on the 
average, be older than other fauxLlies and that hi^ level of living- 
high income families would, on the aveorage, have a hi^er level of 
social participation than other families. Many such "hypotheses” 
might be offered. However, to do so would add little, if anything, 
to the study, ^pothesis testing, as such, is not a fundamental 
purpose of this study. Bather, a fundamental purpose is as stated in 
the preface, "to determine the relationship of selected. • .factors 
to the adjustment. . .of families. . .” We have posited the family 
categories as types of family adjustment systems. In this study we 
attempt to validate these sFstems by relating them to selected factors. 



Level of Living-Net Income and Background Characteristics 

In this section we examine the relationship of several background 
characteristics to the level of living-net income family patterns. 



Age (Tables 2 and 3 ) 

The age of the homem^er was found to be associated with the patterns 
at a significant level. The hipest average age for homemakers was 
foimd in the family pattern charaoterized by a hig^ level of living^- 
low net income. The lowest age was found associated %dth the homemakers 
in families characterized by a hig^ level of livingp-hig^ net income. 

Although the age profiles by patterns for the male heads are some- 
^diat similar to the homemakers, they are not sufficiently different to 
be significant at the .03 level. 



^In the table \diich shows this relationship— Table 2, Appendix 2— 
as well as other tables of this general form, one may observe a figure 
at the bottom of each level of_^living-net income category vihich is 
designated by the row labeled X. This figure is simply the mean rank 
score for that category on the characteristic being portrayed. In the 
present example, the highest mean rank age, 188, reflecting the highest 
average age, is that of the high level of living>-low net income homemakers. 
Similarly the lowest mean rank, 138, reflecting the lowest averctge age, 
is associated with the high level of living^hi^ net income homemakers. 

Abbreviations are used in Tables 2 throu^ 24. LL s low level of 
living^low net income, LH « low level of livir.g-hlgh net income, HL « 
high level of living-low net income, and HH * hi^ level of living^ 
high net income. 




Education (Tables 4 and 3) 
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The education of the head and the homemaker were both found to be 
significantly associ:>ted with the level of living^net income categories* 
For homemakers male heads the hipest average education is associ- 
ated with the hi^ level of living^high net income pattern. For home- 
m^ers as well as male headsy the lowest average education is associated 
with the low level of living^low net income pattern. 



Household Size (Table 6) 



The household size of the family was found to be significantly 
associated with the level of living^net income patterns. The households 
with the hipest mean rank in terms of household composition are those 
which have a low level of living and a high net income. The households 
having the smallest mean rank are those with a high level of living and 
a low net Income. It would seem plausible in these latter households 
that the f^lies have been able to enjoy a high level of living despite 
a low net income for the reason that the income did not have to be 
divided up among as many family members. The larger sized households 
are those where the level of Uving is low idiile a hi^ level of living 
tends to be associated viith the smaller sized households. 



Number of Children Away (Table 7) 

The number of children away from home is a characteristic which is 
significantly associated with the level of living^net family income 
patterns. F a m ili es with a high level of livin^low net inc ome have 
the highest average number of children away from home. These are the 
families with the oldest heads and homemakers. Families with a hi^ 
level of living-high net income have the fewest children away from home. 
These are the families with the youngest heads and homemakers. In 
view of the magnitude of this relationship, as contrasted with the 
magnitude of the age relationship, age would appear to be the more 
important characteristic. 



Family Life Cycle (Table 8) 



Families were classified into three family life stages on the basis 
of the age of the oldest child. Stage 1 families consist of those 
where all children are preschool. Stage II families consist of those 
where the oldest child is still of typical public school age, i.e., six 
to 18 years. Stage III families consist of those vdiere the oldest fthj i d 
is beyond the usual public school age, i.e., 19 years of age or more. 
FamiUes without children were classified in the appropriate stage on 
the basis of the modal age of the male head. 
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Th© levGl of living^net income patterns are significantly related 
to this classification of the family life cycle. The majority of the 
families in each level of living-net income pattern are Stage III 
families. However* in terms of the direction of association there 
^e more Stage III families than expected in the patterns charac- 
terized by a hifi^ level of living- low net income as well as those 
characterized by a low level of living-low net income. The other 
two patterns have fewer Stage III families than expected. Also it is 
se^ that there are more Stage II families than expected in both the 
hi^ level of living-high net income and the low level of living-hiA 
net income patterns. The remaining patterns have fewer Stage II 
fellies than expected. All of the patterns, except that pattern 
characterized by a low level of living-low net income, have fewer Stage 
I families than expected. 



Family Occupation al Category (Tables 9, 10, and ll) 

Whether the homemaker holds a job away from the home and whether 
the mle head has a job in addition to operating a farm is significantly 
related to the level of living-net income patterns. In the two family 
^ttems characterized respectively by a hig^ level of living-hiA net 
income and low level of living-high net income, there are more cases 
th^ expected vdiere the male head has a second job. The two family 
^ttems characterized respectively by a low level of living-low net 
income ^d a hi^ level of living^low net income have fewer cases 
expected where the male head has a second job. 

A somewhat similar relationship was found between the level of 
Uving-net income patterns and whether the wife has a job outside the 
home. The association is statistically significant. It is only in 
the pattern characterized by a high level of living-hi^ net income, 
oweyer, that the frequency observed of homemakers holding a job 
outside the home is greater than the frequency e:q)ected. 

The association between the family occupational category and level 
of livii^net income is illustrated when the comparison is made for all 
combinations of family occupational experience. The family categories 
i^ch result are* no outside job; husband works on two jobs, i.e., 
am and nonfarm; wife works outside home, i.e., housework and nonfarm 
job; ^ both husband and wife have two jobs. The relationship is 
significant, and the direction of association clearly reveals the 
economc importance of outside jobs in the family. The majority of the 
families classified in the hi^ income categories have one or more 
famly heads each working on two jobs— that is, fanning and a second 
job, or homemaking and a second job. 
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Nmnber of Family Illneaaea (Table 12) 

The health of the family has maxiy implications for its level of 
living as well as its income. Hom^nakers in the sample were asked to 
in^cate the number of partially or fully disabling illnesses charac- 
teilzi^ their families. The majority of these families indicated no 
su^ disabling illness. One hundred sixty-three families fell into 

^ ^ 1 • w « ndioated one illness. Thirty-seven 

families indicated two illnesses. Thirteen families indicated three 
Illnesses and another 13 families mentioned four such illnesses. Pour 
relies indicated five illnesses each. One family indicated six 
illnesses and one family indicated seven illnesses. 



of illnesses was found to be significantly related to 
the level of Uving-net income family patterns. The hi/^iest number of 
Illnesses is associated with the low level of living-low net income 

lowest number of illnesses is found to be associated 
with the level of living-high net income families. The families 
characterized by a high level of living and a low net income were found 
to nave the second hipest average number of illnesses. However, given 
the fact that these are old families helps to explain the hi^ incidence 

of il^ss. Similarly, the younger families were found to have the 
fewest illnesses. 



Social Participation (Tables 13 and 14) 



The interaction of the individual with the institutions of his 
community has frequently been found to be related to various charac- 
teristics of the individual. 



The male heads and the homemakers in each family were classified 
aooordi^ to their participation in organizations in their eomminities. 
jHempership in an organization was accepted as a criterion of partici- 
pation. For nonmembers attendance at 1/4 or more of the meetings 
was the criterion. The following categories v/ere established: (l) no 

^rticipation, (2) participation in church only, (3) participation 
in church and other organization(s), (4) participation in other organi- 
zation(s; only. Very few respondents were categorized in category 4 
80 tills category was combined with category 3 for analytical purposes. 

Participation is significantly associated with the level of livings 
net income family patterns for both the homemakers and the male heads. 

tables revea,ls that both homemakers male 
heads who are in higji level of living-lii^i net income families are 
members or participate, at a level greater than expected, in the churoh 
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plus other organizations. Male heads and homemakers in low level of 
living families, irrespective of family income, tend to be found in 
greater than expected numbers in the church only or in no organizations. 
A greater than expected frequency of participation is found also for 
homemakers, but not for male heads, in families categorized as having 
a hi^ level of living and a low net income. 



Level of Living-Net Income and Farm Characteristics 

In this section we examine the relationship of various farm 
characteristics to the level of living^net income patterns. 



S ize of Farm (Table I 5 ) 

The size of the farm was not significantly related to the level 
of living-net income classification. Evidently the sheer size of 
the farm has little to do with the scale of faxming operations. 
Undoubtedly a better measure of this would be the number of acres of 
cropland, holding total size constant. 



Farm Product Change (Table I 6 ) 

It was reasoned that farmers may adjust to changing economic 
and agricultural conditions by making changes in their farm production 
patterns. The changes might be either increments or decrements of 
particular products in order to meet the changing demands. It was 
practicable to classify the farms into three categories according to 
changes over the five years prior to the survey* These consisted of 
143 faims which had made no changes, 100 farms which had made one change 
and 53 farms which had made two or more product changes. 

There is a significant relationship between the level of living-net 
income family categories and the number of changes. Families which 
had the fewest product changes were found to have a low level of living- 
hi^ net income. This perhaps reflects the stability in farming opera- 
tions associated with the age of these families. Families which bad 
the most changes were found to have a hi^ level of living^high net 
income. The greater change on the part of these latter families is 
believed to reflect their greater and more successful adaptability 
to changing conditions in agriculture. 



Farm Land Use Chang e (Table I 7 ) 

An indication of awareness of duuiging conditions in agriculture 
may be reflected in the changes which are made in land use on farms. 
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Questions were asked of all male respondents to determine any changes 
which had been made in pastureland, cropland, improved forests, and 
farm ponds during the previous five years. Approximately a third of 
the farms, 103, had made no changes, another group of 103 had. made 
one change, and the remaining 90 farms had made two or more changes. 

A farm land use change score ranging from zero changes to five changes 
was constructed and related to the level of living-net income cate^rles. 
The relationship was found to be significant# The hi^iest change is 
associated with the higji level of living-hig^ net income category and 
the lowest change is associated with the low level of living- low net 
income category# The nature of the association would appear to reflect 
the differential adaptability of the various family categories to 
changing conditions in agriculture# 



Farm Practice (Table 18) 

An arbitrary score ranging from 0-9 was constructed based upon 
responses of the 296 male respondents as to whether they had adopted 
certain "recommended” practices during their farming careers# The 
"recommended" practices Included such things as the planting of certain 
varieties of com, grain, and grasses; the use of soil testing, herbicides 
insecticides; and the adoption of other "recommended" farm prac- 
tices. including systematic record keeping and soil erosion controls# 

The recommended farm practices were gleaned for the most part from 
existing extension publications and from discussions with personnel 
in extension work. 

The Farm Practice index is significantly associated with the level 
of living-net income family categories. The hipest mean rank practice 
score is found in the hi^ level of living-high net income category# 

The lowest mean rank is associated with the low level of living-low net 
income category. The next to hipest mean rank is found in the hi^ 
level of living-low net income category and this is followed closely 
by the rank of those families classified in the low level of living- 
hig^ net income category# 



Extension Contact (Table 19) 

All male respondents were asked seven questions dealing with their 
relationship to the Extension Service. These questions dealt with visits 
by the respondent to the County Agent *s office, visits by the ag^t or 
his representatives to the respondent's farm, attendance at meetings 
conducted by the extension staff, discussions with vocational agriculture 
teachers, and visits by the respondent to farm demonstrations# 
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An arbitrary score ranging from 0-7 was constructed from the 
response to these extension contact items and was related to the level 
of living-net income categories. 

The relationship was found to be significant* The families with 
the hipest level of living-net income were found to have the most 
contact. The families \dth the low level of living-high net income 
were found to have the least contact* It would appear that extension 
contact and level of living are more closely associated than income 
and extension contact. There is very little difference in the mean 
rank contact for the two high level of living categories and there 
is little difference in mean rank contact for the two low level of 
living categories* 



Level of Living-Net Income a nd Mobility 

In this section we examine the relationship of some mobility 
measures to the level of living-net income patterns* 



Occunational and Job Changes (Table 20) 

One of the many ways in which individuals attempt to meet economic j 
social and psychological needs is through occupational change* Questions 
were asked of all male respondents to determine if changes had been 
made in the main job or the second job during the five-year period 
preceding the survey, the number of different employers for whom the 
respondent had worked during the five-year period, and whether or not 
the respondent had changed his actual, main occupation, as opposed to 
changing a job within the same occupation, during the five-year period. 

An arbitrary index was constructed from this information with a 
range of 0-4. A total of 110 people had made no changes; 81 people had 
made one change; and 105 people had made two or more changes* TMs 
measure is not significantly related to the level of living-net income 
categories. 

An examination of Table 20 indicates that the number of changes is 
quite uniform for three of the categories and that only the high level 
of living-low income family category appeared to be characterized by 
relatively fewer job changes. Consequently, a fourfold table was 
derived combining the three apparently \iniform categories versus the 
hi^ level of living-low income category and the zero occupational 
change versus one cr more such changes* A chi-square test of this 
relationship is significant* 
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Undoubtedly! this finding tends to point up the fact that the 
hi^ level of living-low income categoiy is meule up, for the most 
parti of older and relatively stable families* At an eeurlier point 
in time, these families mi^t have been classified as being hi^ 
income-high level of living* At the time of the survey, many of these 
families were retired or partially retired and thus not particularly 
active in the labor market* 

Despite the fact that there is quantitatively little difference 
between the number of occupational changes characterizing three of 
the categories, one mi^t speculate that there have been qualitative 
differences in the nature of the occupational changes between the three 
categories* That is, among the low level of living-low income families 
the changes mi^t well reflect an occupational instability associated 
with, for example, low education and low skill level* On the other 
hand, among the high level of llving-hig^ income families the nature 
of the occupational changes mig^t well reflect improvements in their 
occupational situations* 



Besidential and Geogranhical Changes (Table 21) 

An arbitrary index reflecting residential and geographical change 
was constructed from four items asked of all male respondents* These 
it^s had to do with the number of changes of residences within the 
county, the number of different counties in North Carolina in vdiich the 
respondent had worked or lived for at least three months, the number 
of different states besides North Carolina in which the respondent 
had lived or woriced for at least three months, and the number of 
different states besides North Carolina in which the respondent had 
visited for a period of at least two weeks* 

In 21 cases, no residential or geographical change took place* 

A total of 69 individuals had made one change* An additional 68 
respondents indicated two changes* Ninety-four individuals had made 
three changes* Twenty-four individuals had made four changes* 

This index was significantly related to the level of living-net 
income categories* The hi^^est mean rank is associated %dth the hi£^ 
level of living-hic^ income category while the lowest mean rank is 
associated with the low level of living-high income grouping. Actually, 
the extent of change between three of the categories is relatively low 
and quite similar, idiile the extent of change among the hi^h level of 
living-hi^ income group is relatively hi£^* These latter individuals, 
as contrasted with the other male respondents, show more travel to 
other states in connection with working emd visiting* Vlheti^er this 
comes about as a result of their hi£^er socioeconranio status or whether 
their traveling is a contributing factor to this status is a debatable 
point. 
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Level of Living-Net Incope and Attitudes 



In this section we examine the relationship of some attitude 
measures and the level of living-net income patterns* 



Villingiess to Take yonfaim Job (Tables 22 and 23) 

The husbands and wives were asked to respond to six items intended 
to determine their willingness to have the male head of the family take 
a nonfarm job at an increase of half again as much income but under 
various conditions including moving to a large city, being away from 
home frequently, and moving residences every two or three years. A 
scalogram analysis of responses to these items indicated the presence 
of a scale with a coefficient of reproducibility of 91«3 percent *^^ 

The scale for the male heads is significantly related to level of 
living-net income categories. The individuals with a low level of 
living-low net income indicated the greatest willingness to take a 
nonfarm job* The individuals with a hi^ level of livin^^low net 
income, on the other hand, indicated the least willingness to take a 
nonfarm job* 

Again we see, in teims of the latter category, the effects of 
age and stability. On the other hand, family heads in the lowest 
category evidenced less attitudinal reluctance to take measures which 
might result in an improved economic status. 

One of the items making up the scale discussed immediately above 
is worded "Would you be willing to move your family out of this county 
for you to accept (for your husband to accept) a job which would 
increase your inccmie half again as much as now?" 

A total of 116 men replied "yes" to the query and 62 men rraponded 
"no*" Eighteen persons were undecided. The male head responses to this 
item were dichotomized into two groups— "yes" and "other*" This dis- 
tribution was related to the level of living-net income categories and 
a chi-square test was computed* The result is statistically significant* 
This result, of course, is in line with the result of the immediately 
preceding analysis. The family heads ^o are most willing to move are 
represented to an extent greater than expected by chance in the low 
income-low level of living families* 
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For the scale technique used see S* Stouffer, et al .. Measuranent 
and Prediction* Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1930* 




Family FinAJia-iAl Satisfaction (Table 2k) 
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All male heads were asked, “Would you consider your family’s 
financial situation as being satisfactory? A total of 212 replied 
"yes'* to this question and 84 gave some other response, usually 
"no*” This dichotomy was related to the level of living-net income 
categories and a chi-square test was computed* The result is 
significant* 

It is interesting to note that the majority of family heads in 
each family category expressed satisfaction with their financial 
situation* However, there is appreciably more satisfaction in the 
high level of living-hi^ net income group than in the low level of 
living-low net income group* In the former category the majority 
is about three to one* In the latter category the majority is approxi- 
mately three to two* 

One might reasonably eiq)ect to find more satisfaction with the 
family financial situation among those families enjoying a higher 
socioeconomic status than amnwg tiiose who are not so fortunate* On 
the other hand, it is someidiat surprising to learn that so many of 
those with a relatively low status would exgtresB satisfaction with 
their family’s financial situation* Since many of these families 
reside on ''subsistence'* type farms, it is plausible that some of 
the expressed satisfaction is related to noxmonetaiy sources of income, 
e*g*, vegetable gardens* Following this line of reasoning, one would 
expect to find many of these family representatives expressing less 
satisfaction if they were in an economy based more on money than on 
subsistence, i*e*, in a typical urban setting* Of course, it may 
also be plausible to reason that a major factor explaining why so many 
of these families occupy a lower socioeconooiic position is that they 
are indeed satisfied with a nriniTmnn financial condition* 



SOIflARr AHD CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study suggest a ''typical" compcsite family* 
The typical husband and %rLfe are middle aged parents of three children, 
at least one of whcan is in his late teens or older, and idio is living 
away from home* The tyxdcal family operates a small farm which is the 
principal source of the small family income, if not the only source* 

It is likely that the husband is operating land that has been passed 
on to him from his father, and the mobility of the marital pair is 
such that it is likely they have known one another since early child- 
hood* At least their social heritage is shared in common perhaps 
the relative lack of g^ogp?aphical mobility vdiich characterizes the 
parents, coupled with the fact that neither of them has gone beyond 
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the seventh grade, fosters a kind of provincialism and value system 
characterized by hi^ satisfaction with the status quo. This is 
unquestionably reinforced by their coming in contact largely with 
people like themselves vdiose main extrafamilial social activity is 
the church. 

The analytical part of this report has dealt with an examination 
of four patterns formed by the conjunction of a measure of family level 
of living and the male head*s estimate of the net family income. The 
measures of level of living and net family Income were each divided as 
close to the median as possible and cabining these two level of living 
classes and two income classes yielded four classes of families^ low 
level of living-low income^ hi^ level of living^low income* low level 
of living-hl^ income and hi^ level of living-hi^ income. 

It was reasoned that these patterns reflected differential patterns 
of adjustment. These patterns take into account the resources of 
the families and their utilization of these resources. It was argued 
that this utilization is a function of a number of dynamic forces 
including! family attitudes— which presumably reflect something of 
the family* s value system; family needs— which presumably reflect 
something about the family* s “objective” need situation as well as its 
values %d.th respect to these needs; and family capabili ties— iidiich 
presumably reflect something of the family* s ability to use its resources* 

Two statistical techniques* the Kruskal-Wallis H test and the chi- 
square test* were used to determine whether these patterns are assoc- 
iated with other family characteristics. The following backgroimd 
characteristics were believed to be important with respect to the 
differential adjustment patterns! age of homemaker* age of male head* 
education of homemaker* education of male heed* size of household* 
number of children away from home* family life cycle* family occu- 
pational category* the social participation of homemakers and male 
heads. 

The following feunn characteristics were also believed to have some 
bearing on the differential x*&ttems! size of farm* the extent of 
farm product change* the extent of feom use change* the adoption of 
recommended fairm practices* ajid the amouit of contact with the Extension 
Service. 

The extent of mobility of the samples was also considered to be 
an important factor in adjustment and the following mobility indices 
were related to Ihe patterns: occupational and job change of the male 

head* the residential change of the male head* and the geographical 
mobility of the male head. 
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It was reasoned th&± patterns of adjustment might well be charac- 
terized by different attitudes. Six items dealing with attitudes 
toward taking a nonfaim job formed a hypothesized scalogram. The 
male head scale types were related to the family patterns. 

Finally 9 it was argued that these several characteristics combine 
into larger patterns idiich may be considered adjustment systems. In 
the following paragraphs these family systems are discussed in terms 
of the study findings. 



Low Level of Living^Low Wet Income Families 



A total of 93 families share this pattern designation. An exami- 
nation of the various analyses indicated that the heads of these 
families are somewhat older and more poorly educated than in the case 
of the typical family. They rank next to hipest in the average age 
of the male he€ul and homemaker and the heads have the lowest education 
of any of the categories. The average household size of these families 
is next to highest and these low level of living-low income families 
also have next to the hi^^est average number of children living away 
from home— a further indication of the larger size of the families 
in this category. 

Families in this category have proportionately fewer heads bringing 
in supplementary inccmies from second jobs than is typical for the 
sample as a whole. This finding presumably is not unrelated to the age 
and education characteristics associated with low level of living-low 
net income families. 

The extent of contact with organizations is clearly more restricted 
for these families than is typically the case. The heads either 
participate in the church only or do not have any association with 
formal organizations. 

These families rank next to lowest in the size of farm operated. 
They rcmk low in terms of changes and activities vdiich could improve 
their farming situations and homelife. They rank lowest in the 
adoption of recommended farm practices and in farm land use change. 

These families have not been particularly prone to changes in their 
geographical locations, but it is noteworthy that the male heads of 
these families have experienced relatively more occupational mobility 
than the average. This higher mobility may reflect the greater lack 
of ability of these families to have a stable occupational situation. 

This relatively higher occupational mobility also may be reflected 
in certain attitudes. For example, the male heads of these families 
have the highest average rank, i.e., greatest amount in favor, with 
respect to taking a nonfaxm job. T^t this favorable attitude has not 
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been translated into action, however, is evident in terms of the 

relatively fewer representatives of these families who have a second 
job* 



Low Level of Idving^Hiafa Net Income Families 

Forty-six families were classified into this category* These 
families are relatively young as evidenced by the next to lowest 
average a^ of the male heads and homemakers* However, they rank low 
in education, having the next to lowest rank for the family heads above 
the low level of living^low net income families* 



The families in this category are relatively large. They rank 
hipest in terms of tl\e size of the household and they rank next 
to lowest in the number of children away from home* Consequently, 
these families have to spread their higher incomes among relatively 
more individuals than the typical family in this study* This fact 
perhaps helps to account for their relatively low level of living* As 
expected there are relatively more of these families \Aio have ohildren 
in a preschool or school status than in the typical family studied* 

In nearly half of these families, 20 of the male head reported 
a secM)nd job, but very few of the homemakers were found to be working 
away from the home* 

These families have relatively few illnesses* They have the 
lowest average rank in this respect* This finding apparently reflects 
the relative youth of the families* 

These families are characterized by limited contact with community 
organizations except for the church* 

Families in this category rank highest in terms of the size of the 
farms operated* The families in thl:? c^ategory apparently accept change 
quite readily. This category ranks i ^?jct to highest in the number of 
farm product changes and also next to highest in the number of changes 
made in the use of land* The rank order of adoption of f£U 7 m practices 
is next to the lowest, but it is necessary to point out that the 
differences in the average ranks between the three hipest groups are 
slight* These families are characterized by selectivity of change 
rather than by lack of change* They rank lowest of all categories in 
terms of contact with the agencies of chang e as evidenced by their 
extension contact scores* 

These families are characterized by relatively low occupational 
ranking next to lowest on this index they have the lowest 
geographical mobility of all family categories. 
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The extent to which male heads in these families are working in 
second jobs is apparently reflected in the favorable attitude they 
have toward ta k i n g a nonfsum job* Male heads in this category are 
relatively satisfied with family finances* 



High Lev ftl of Tdving»Low Net Income Families 

Families which have been classified into this category total 3^ 
in number* These are the oldest families in the sample as evidenced 
by the fact that the male heads and homemakers rank highest in age* 
Other associated factors point to the maturity of these families* They 
rank lowest in terms of the size of the household and higiest in terms 
of the number of children away from home* The vast majority of these 
families are in the later stages of the family life cycle. For the 
most part their cliildren are in the school or, more frequently, in the 
postschool age bracket* 

Husbands and wives in these families rank next to highsst in the 
amount of education* This fact is probably rel.ated to their acquiring 
the goods vdiich are reflected in their higtiex* level of living* 

In two out of three of these families neither the husband nor the 
wife maintains a second job* This mesuis that for the most part these 

families must rely on their farms or nominal sources for their money 
income* 

These fa m ilies rank next to higiest in the number of family 
illnesses* A total of 33 illnesses was reported by these families, 
althou^ 20 of the families reported no illnesses* These families 
reporting illnesses evidently have managed to accrue the goods which 
accoimt for their hig^ level of living prior to their being stricken 
by illnesses which they consider to be serious* 

All of the homemakers in these families and about six out of 
every seven male heads reported contact with some community activity* 
While 22 of the homemakers and l6 of the male heads take p£u^ in church 
activities only, it is noteworthy that 12 of the homemakers and 13 of 
the male heads participate in one or more formal organizations in 
addition to their church* These relatively hi^^er rates of social 
participation testify to the interest of these families in their 
community* 

These families rank lowest in teims of the size of the fame idiich 
they operate— a fact apparently not unrelated to their low incomes* 

They rank lowest also in terms of the number of occupational changes 
and in the number of changes they have made in farm products* They 
rank next to lowest in terms of the changes they have made in the use 
of their farm land* 
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On the other hand, these feadlies are not strangers to change. 

They rank next to highest in terms of the adoption of reoomiiiended farm 
practices and they have next to the hipest mean rank in terms of 
extension contact. These families have been somewhat more geographically 
mobile have the families in two of the categories althou^ not to 
any appreciable extent. 

The male heads in these families rank lowest of all in the husband's 
willingness to take a nonfarm job, so attitude as well as advanced age 
8Lnd, perhaps, illness would appear to contribute to the fact that few 
of these families have second jobs. Despite the low incomes which 
characterize these families, approximately three of every four male 
heads expressed satisfaction with the state of their family finances. 



Hiflfa Level of Living^Hiflfa Net Income Families 

This category includes 118 families— the hipest number of any 
category. That these families are relatively young is evidenced by the 
facts that the homemakers in these families have the lowest rank in 
age the male heads rank next to the lowest. These families rank 
next to lowest in the size of the household. Thus, the money income 
is shared by fewer people— a fact vdaich probably explains their having 
more material goods. These families rank lov/est in the number of 
children away from home— a further indication of the relative youth 
of these families. Considerably more of these families than expected 
by chance are in the earlier stages of the family life cycle and are 
thereby characterized by larger numbers of preschool and school age 
children than on the average. 

The male heads and homemakers rank highest in terms of the amount 
of education. The comparative mean rank differences between family 
categories in the case of education are striking. This hi^er degree 
of formal education undoubtedly helps to account for the hi^ level of 
living the hi^i net income of these f am ilies in many ways. For 
example, it is no doubt a factor in accounting for the finding that in 
77 of the 118 fandliee either the husband, the wife, or both ^ve a 
second job which provides an additional cash income. 

These families have relatively few illnesses, ranking lowest in 
this category. These families have a high rate of participation in 
formal organizations. It is the mode for both husbands and wives to 
participate in the church and other organizations as well. 

These families rank next to highest in the size of the farm 
operated. They show considerable evidence of being innovators on 
these farms as evidenced by the fact that they rank highest in the 
number of farm product changes, in the changes which whey have made in 
the use of farm land, and in the adoption of farm practices. 
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These families are characterized hy the hipest rank in terms of 
extension contact. 

It is noteworthy that these families also rank hipest in terms 
of the number of occupational changes and in terms of the amount of 
geographical mobility. 

The male heads in this sample rank next to lowest in their will- 
ingness to take a nonfaxm job. Actually, in more than half of these 
families the husbands already have a second job and perhaps the 
remaining husbands feel too involved with their farms to consider 
another job. Since some items in this scale deal with mcvlng away 
from the comnnmity to take a nonfarm job and since these families axe 
relatively well adjusted in their present communities, it is perhaps 
not surprising that they would rank lower on this scale than those in 
some of the categories. Only 40 of the 118 male heads, about one out 
of every three, in this category expressed a willingness to move from 
the county to accept a job. 

Finally, male heads in these families express satisfaction idth 
their family finances to a sli^tly greater extent than in any of the 
other categories. For the sample as a whole 212 out of 296, or 71*6 
percent, express satisfaction with family finances. In the hi^ level 
of living-hi£^ net income category 91 out of 118, or 77 •! percent, express 
such satisfaction. 



While the patterns undoubtedly require more refinement if they 
are to be used analytically in further studies, it is clear that these 
patterns have been validated to a considerable degree in the present 
analysis. Each pattern has been uniquely characterized. While the 
categories at either end of the typology are more distinctive, it would 
appear that the families characterized by low net income-high level of 
living and high net income-low level of living are sufficiently dis- 
tinctive from an analytical standpoint to be treated differentially. 

In programs designed for these developing rural areas, program 
planners will be better advised if they are aware of these potentied 
differential ways of adjustment, and of the reasons for the differences— 
some of which have been suggested in this study. 
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APPENDIX 1 



The Sample 

The area probability saciple for this project was formulated by 
the Department of Experimental Stati sties » North Carolina State College# 

A sample size of approximately 300 farm operator residences was^ 
desired# The eligibility for becoming a part of the sample was confined 
to those farm operator households in the open country of Watauga County 
characterized by the following: (l) the farm operated by the household 

residents met the 1959 census criteria for a farm at any time between 
195 ^ and 1959 ; and (2) the household was occupied by the farm operator 
and his wife# 

Sampling units were set up on the basis of approximately twenty 
195^ census farms to a sampling unit# Due to the discrepancy between 
the 195^ and 1959 Census of Agriculture azid the restriction that a 
household must contain a husband and a wife» it was decided that 20 
units of 20 farms each should be drawn# This many unitsy based on only 
195^ expectations, should have yielded 400 farms# 

Twenty sample units were randomly drawn and every farm household 
within each segment was screened to determine whether it met the sample 
criteria# A total of 315 households were found vdiich satisfied the 
criteria# Schedules were completed on 296 of these 315 households# 

The data were collected by means of personal visits to the sampled 
households# Male heads and homemakers were interviewed. 
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Table 2. HOMEMAKER AGE BI FOUR LEVEL OP LIVIHG-HBE IHCOME CATEGORIES 



Age 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


LS 


EL 


EE 


19 and 
under 


2.5 


4 


2 


1 ,, 


0 


1 


ON 

CM 

1 


23.0 


37 


13 


4 


1 


19 


30 - 39 


72.0 


61 


18 


13 


5 


25 


40-49 


139.5 


74 


22 


13 


8 


31 


50 - 59 


204.0 


55 


20 


7 


6 


22 


60-69 


259.5 


56 


18 


7 


13 


18 


70 - 79 


290.0 


5 


3 


1 


- 


1 


60 and 
over 


294.5 


4 


_2 




JL 


1 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






152 


139 


188 


138 



H - 9 . 69 , d.f . = 3. P < «05 
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Table 3. MALE HEAD AGE BY FOUR LEVEL OP LIVING-MET INCOME CATEGORIES 





Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


LH 


HL 


HH 


ON 

CM 

1 


13.0 


25 


14 


2 


1 


8 


ON 

l<N 

1 


53.5 


56 


14 


10 


3 


29 


40-49 


113.5 


64 


15 


16 


6 


25 


50 - 59 


178.0 


65 


27 


7 


6 


25 


60 - 69 


2^.5 


62 


19 


6 


11 


26 


0 

1 

VO 


283.0 


21 


7 


5 


5 


4 


60 and 
over 


295.0 




-2 




mm 


1 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






149 


l4l 


103 


141 



H « 6.75, d.f. * 3i P >«05 
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Table k. HQMaiAKER EDUCATION BI FOUH LEVEL OF LIVING-KET INCCMB 
CATEGOBISS 



Grade 

completed 


Mean 

rank 


Number 


LL 


m 


HL 


HH 


None 


3.0 


5 


5 


- 


- 


- 


1-4 grades 


13.0 


20 


11 


4 


3 


2 


3-7 grades 


78.5 


106 


51 


21 


13 


21 


8 grades 


149.5 


36 


14 


7 


2 


13 


9-11 grades 


203.0 


75 


13 


10 


10 


42 


12 grades 


256.5 


28 


4 


3 


3 


18 


1-3 years 
college 


278.5 


16 


- 


1 


3 


12 


4 years col- 
lege 


290.5 


8 


- 


- 


- 


8 


Post grad* 
college 


295.5 


2 








2 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






101 


127 


147 


196 



H ■ 66«^3t ® 3f P ^ *05 
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Table 5» MALE HEAD EDUCATIOH BY FODH LEVEL OP LIVIN6-HET INCOME 
CATEGOBIES 



Grade 

completed 


Mean 

rank 


Number 


LL 


IH 


HL 


HE 


None 


5.0 


9 


6 


- 


1 


2 


1-4 grades 


4l.O 


63 


32 


18 


7 


6 


5-7 grades 


128.0 


111 


43 


18 


11 


39 


8 grades 


201.5 


36 


6 


6 


6 


18 


9-11 grades 


242.0 


45 


8 


4 


3 


30 


12 grades 


274.0 


19 


3 


- 


5 


11 


1-3 years 
college 


287.5 


8 


- 




1 


7 


4 yeairs col- 
lege 


295.0 


3 




mm 




3 


Post grad, 
college 


295.5 


2 


— 


mm 


mm 


2 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


I 






110 


113 


156 


192 



H - 30.12, d.f . « 3f P < .05 
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Table 6. HOUSEHOLD SIZE BY FOUR LEVEL OF LIVING-HET INCOtlE CiTEGODtlES 



Mo. of 
persons 


Mean 

rank 


Humber 


LL 


IH 


HL 


HE 


Two persons 




60 


25 


7 


12 


56 


Three persons 


115.0 


65 


22 


8 


10 


25 


Four persons 


175.0 


55 


15 


9 


5 


50 


Five persons 


219.0 


yi 


12 


8 


5 


12 


Six persons 


251.5 


28 


12 


7 


- 


9 


Seven persons 


270.5 


10 


k 


1 


5 


2 


persons 


282.0 


15 


8 


5 


- 


2 


Wine persons 
and over 


292.5 


8 


_2 




J, 


2 


Total 




296 


98 


k6 


5^ 


118 


X 






156 


179 


127 


156 



H - 11.50, d.f. e 5, P < *05 
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Table ?• NUMBER OF CHILDREH AWAY BY FOUR LEVEL OF LIVING-RET INCOME 
CATEGORIES 



No. of 
bhildren 
avay 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


1£ 


HL 


HR 


None 


67.0 


133 


41 


21 


12 


59 


One 


151.0 


35 


7 


5 


5 


18 


Two 


184.5 


32 


8 


8 


1 


15 


Three 


215.0 


29 


13 


4 


2 


10 


Four 


237.5 


16 


6 


2 


4 


4 


Five 


255.5 


20 


8 


3 


2 


7 


Six 


271.0 


11 


5 


2 


4 


- 


Seven 


280.5 


8 


4 


- 


2 


2 




287.0 


5 


2 


- 


1 


2 


Nine or 
nore 


293.0 




Jt 


JL 




1 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






161 


143 


172 


13^ 



H - 8.30, d.f. - 3» P < *05 
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Table 0. PAMILT LIF^ CYCLS BY POUR LEV3L OP LIVIHG-KHP INCOME CATBGQRIBS 



Life cycle 


LL 


IH 


HL 


HH 


Total 


* 

I 


16 


3 


3 


9 


31 


** 

II 


18 


14 


4 


38 


74 


w — 

A M II 

III 


Si 




2L 


JH 


121 


Total 


98 


46 


34 


118 


296 


. 13 . 4 a, d.f. - 6, 


p < *05 











YmiTig or middle age families viili preschool age childreii* 

Youxig or middle age families wiih preschool and school age 
children* 

Middle or old age families with school and postschool age children. 



Table 9* HUSBAND *S OCCUPATION CATEGOBT BY POUR LEVEL OP LIVING-HET 



INCOME CATEGORIES 


Husband's occupation 
oategoiy 


LL 


LH 


HL 


HH 


Total 


No second job 


73 


25 


29 


56 


181 


Second job 




n 


-5 


62 


m 


Total 


98 


46 


34 


118 


296 


m 27.44, d.f. - 3, P < .05 
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Table 10. WIPE»S OCCUPATION CATi«ORY BY IXJDH Li^rSL OP LIVING-NET 
INCOME CATEGORIES 



Wife's occupation 



cate^ry 




LL 


LH 


HL 


HH 


Total 


Homemaking only 




92 


ko 


29 


83 


244 


Homemaicing and out- 
side job 






-5 




-52 


Total 




98 


46 


34 


118 


296 


- 21.69, d.f. « 


3, 


p <.05 










Table 11. FAMILY OCCUPATION CATEGORY BY FOUR LEVEL OF LIVUTG-NET INCOME 
CATEGORIES 


Family occupation 
category 




LL 


IH 


HL 


HH 


Total 


Wife works 






3 


5 


15 


27 


Husbands worics 




25 


20 


5 


42 


90 


Husband and wife 
work 




2 


5 


0 


20 


25 


No outside job 




§2 




2fe 


41 


154 


Total 




98 


46 


34 


116 


296 


- '•^7.93. d.f. - 


9» p < *05 











Table 12. N0MB3R OP ILLNBSS3S BY POUR LEVEL OP LIVING-NaT INCOME 
CATEGORIES 



No. of 
illnesses 


Mean 

rank 


Number 


LL 


m 


HL 


HH 


None 


82.0 


163 


37 


30 


20 


76 


One 


195.5 


64 


26 


10 


2 


26 


Two 


246.0 


37 


18 


1 


7 


11 


Three 


271.0 


13 


7 


2 


3 


1 


Pour 


284.0 


13 


6 


3 


2 


2 


FLye 


292.5 


4 


2 


- 


- 


2 


Six 


295.0 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


Seven or 














more 


296.0 


1 


J; 








Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






177 


132 


151 


131 



H « I7A9, d.f. - 3, p < .05 
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Table 13« H(»1EI»IAKBR TYPE OP PAHPICIPATION BY POB-^ LEVEL OP LIVING- 
NET INCONB CATEGOBIES 



Type of participation 


LL 


Ifi 


HL 


HE 


Total 


None 


5 


3 


0 


1 


9 


Church only 


78 


27 


22 


52 


179 


Church and other + 
other only 


n 


16 


12 




108 


Total 


98 


k6 


3^ 


118 


296 


X® » ^10.46, d.f. - 6, 


P< -05 










Table Ik. MALE HEAP TYPE OP PAHEICIPATION BY POUR LEVEL OP 
NET INCOME CATEGORIES 


LIVING- 


Type of participation 


LL 


LH 


HL 


HH 


Total 


None 


16 


8 


5 


6 


35 


Church only 


61 


29 


16 


53 


159 


Church and other + 
other only 




-2 


n 


-52 


102 


Total 


98 


k6 


3k 


118 


296 



- 28.15, d.f. - 6, p < .05 



o 
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Table 13* SIZE OF FAKM FOUH LEVEL OF LIVING-NET INCOME Ci^TEGOBIES 



No. of 
acres 


Mean raxik 


Number 


LL 


m 


HL 


HH 


Less than 
10 acres 


15.5 


30 


10 


1 


4 


15 


10 - 19 
acres 


52.0 


43 


16 


7 


6 


14 


20 - 29 
acres 


90.5 


34 


13 


2 


4 


15 


30-49 

acres 


139.5 


64 


25 


13 


7 


19 


50-69 

acres 


191.0 


39 


12 


7 


5 


15 


70 - 99 
acres 


225.0 


29 


8 


5 


1 


15 


100 - 139 
acres 


246.0 


15 


2 


4 


1 


6 


140 - 219 
acres 


263.0 


21 


5 


5 


5 


8 


220 - 499 

acres 


275.0 


3 


«■ 




- 


3 


500 acres 
and up 


286.5 


2 


J. 


- 




1 


Total 




* 

270 


92 


lA 


31 


111 


X 






129 


162 


127 


143 



H - 6.22, d.f . « 3, P > .05 



« 

Sixteen of the families did not have a fazm at the time of the 
survey, and the size of faxm for two families was not obtained. 
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Table 16. FARM PRODUCT CHANGES BY POUR LEVEL OP LIVING-NET INCOME 
CATEGORIES 



No. of 
chaxiges 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


IH 


HL 


HE 


None 


72.0 


1^3 


59 


21 


22 


41 


One 


193*5 


100 


27 


16 


9 


46 


Two - four 


270.0 


_5i 


12 








Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


J 






130 


153 


122 


L70 


H - 13*68, 


d.f. “ 3# P < 


*05 










Table 17* 


FARM LAND USE CHANGES BY FOUR LEVEL OF LIVING-NEf 
CATEGORIES 


INCOME 


No. of 
changes 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


m 


HL 


HH 


None 


52.0 


103 


46 


14 


10 


55 


One 


155*0 


103 


30 


16 


14 


45 


Two 


231*5 


50 


12 


7 


8 


25 


Three 


269*0 


25 


9 


5 


1 


10 


Pour and 
five 


289*0 


-I 5 




J; 


_1 




Toted 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


X 






126 


159 


150 


161 



H . 8.95# d.f. - 3# P < *05 
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Table 18« PABM PRACTICE SCORE BY POUR LEVEL OP LIVIKG-EET INCOME 
CATEGORIES 



Index 

score 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


LR 


HL 


BE 


0 


13.5 


26 


14 


2 


3 


7 


1 


^.0 


39 


24 


5 


R 


8 


2 


89.5 


48 


17 


6 


8 


17 


5 


156.0 


45 


13 


11 


2 


19 


k 


180.5 


44 


12 


8 


7 


17 


5 


218.5 


32 


6 


7 


4 


15 


6 


2k8.0 


27 


9 


4 


2 


12 


7 


270.0 


17 


2 


1 


2 


12 


8 


284.0 


11 


1 


- 


1 


9 


9 


293.0 






-ir 


-i 


2 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


3^ 


118 


X 






113 


155 


161 


172 



Table 19. EXTENSION CONTACT SCOHE BY EOCR LEVEL OP LIVING-NET INCOME 
CATEGORIES 



No. of 
contacts 


Mean razik 


Number 


LL 


LH 


HL 


HE 


None 


37.0 


75 


35 


16 


4 


20 


One 


102.5 


58 


22 


14 


6 


14 


Two 


157.5 


52 


19 


4 


7 


22 


Three 


201.5 


36 


10 


5 


3 


18 


Pour 


231.5 


24 


6 


5 


1 


12 


Five 


255.5 


24 


4 


1 


5 


L4 


Six 


275.0 


15 


4 


1 


1 


9 


Seven or 
more 


289.5 




- 




-5 




Total 




296 


98 


46 


3^ 


118 


X 






122 


116 


174 


175 



H - 30.25, d.f . « 3, P < .05 
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Table 20. OCCDFiTIONAL CHAl^GSS SY FOUR LSVEL OF UVIKG-KES! INOONE 
CATEGORIES 



No. of 
clianges 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


m 


BL 


HU 


0 


55.5 


110 


37 


18 


19 


36 


1 


151.0 


81 


24 


12 


7 


38 


2 


213.0 


^3 


16 


7 


3 


17 


3 


250.0 


31 


8 


4 


3 


16 


k 


281.0 


-£L 


12 


-2 


_2 


11 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


118 


7 






150 


146 


119 


156 


H - 


d.i. - 3. P > 


.05 










Table a. 


MOBILITY INDEX BY FOUR LEVEL OF LIVING-NET INOCXffi CATEGORIES 


Index 

score 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


la 


HL 


HE 


0 


11.0 


21 


11 


3 


1 


6 


1 


56.0 


69 


24 


16 


9 


20 


2 


13^.5 


88 


31 


13 


14 


30 


3 


225.5 


94 


25 


11 


8 


50 




284.5 


-24 


-Z 


-2 


_2 


12 


Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


lie 


X 






135 


131 


1«»C 


169 



^3 



Table 22. HUSBAND'S WILUNOiESS TO TAO NONFAHH JOB B7 FOUR LEVEL OF 
LIVIfiG-N£T INCOME CATEGORIES 



Scale 

score 


Mean rank 


Number 


LL 


m 


HL 


HH 


0 


70.5 




40 


18 


22 


60 


1 


157.5 


34 


10 


7 


2 


15 


2 


200.5 


52 


15 


9 


5 


23 


3 


239.5 


26 


11 


6 


3 


6 


4 


257.5 


10 


6 


1 


- 


T 

y 


5 


269.0 


13 


4 


3 


- 


6 


6 


266.0 


a 


12 


_2 


_2 




Total 




296 


98 


46 


34 


U 8 


X 






164 


158 


122 


139 


H - 6*30, 


d.f. * 3, P < 


.05 










Table 23* 


WILLIN(»ESS TO MOVE FAMILY OUT GB COUNTY TO ACCEPT JOB BY 
FOUR LEVEL OP LIVING-NET INCOME GNFEGORIES 


tMlllngiesa to move 


LL 




HL 


HH 


Toted 


No and other 


1*9 


26 


27 


78 


180 


Yes 




42 


20 


JL 


40 


116 


Total 




98 


46 


34 


118 


296 



- 11.49, d.f . - 3, P < *05 
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Table 24. SmSFACTION WITH FAKELY FINAIiCES BY POOR LE7EL OF LIVIHG- 
H£T IHC(»1E CATEGOHISS 



Satisfaction with 
family finances 


LL 


IH 


HL 


HE 


Total 


Other than satis- 
fied 


38 


11 


8 


21 


84 


Satisfied 


eo 


iS 


26 


ak 


212 


Total 


98 


46 


34 


118 


296 



* 7*®3f d«Y» » 3f p ^#05 
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APP3NDIX 3 



Level of Living Index 

A measure of level of living was judged to l)e central to carrying 
out the objectives of the project of vdiich the present study is a part* 

The homanakers in the sampled families were a^ed a number of 
questions concerning family possessions and the state of the house and 
its furnishings* These items » many of vfhich were taken from existing 
level of living measuresy were assumed to reflect level of living* 

The items which were selected to form the initial level of living 
index are listed in Table 23* The starred items are those vMch were 
selected for the final index* 



Item Selection and Index Reliability 

The items were limited to those within the range possessed by no 
fewer than 13 i>ercent of the families nor more than 83 percent* It 
was reasoned that items falling outside this range would not sufficiently 
differentiate families* There were originally 19 items satisfying this 
criterion* Howevery two of the itemsy flush toilet and tub or showery 
had identical possess percentages y i*e*y ^ percent* It was decided 
to use only one of these items since a cross tabulation indicated 
these two items to be hi^ily intercorrelated* The possession of a 
tub or shower was arbitrarily chosen for the initial trial* 

Accordingly 18 items %iere assigned scores — a ”1" for possession 
and a ”0” for nonpossession* These scores were summed and a total 
score was assigned to each family on the basis of the total number 
of I's* The score distribution %#as divided into an upper and lower 
score group and these groups were cross tabulated with each of the items 
comprising the trial scale* A phi coefficient was used to select items. 
Aotuallyy an abac provided by Guilford^ was used to determine the 
phi coefficient on each of the fourfold tables* This was done by 
comparing the proportion of families in the hi£^ group with a "1” on 
each item with the proportion of families in the low group with a ”1" 
on each item* Two of the 18 itosa were rejected on the basis of their 
lack of significant association with the criterion groups* 

The rssaining 16 items were designated to comprise the second trial 
scale* New scores based on these 16 items were computed and high sud low 



^J* P* Guilfordy F»>wd«nental Statistics in Psychology emd Education . 
2nd ^Sditiony (New Yoricl McGraw-Hill Book Co*y 1950) i P« ^3* 
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Table 23* BATTERY OF ITSHS SELECTED TO FOBM LEVEL OF LIVING INDEX 



Item 


Scorable 

response 


Number of 
families 


Percent 


« 

House construction 


Complete 


197 


6? 


« 

Clothing closets 


1 or more 


218 




* 

BatJ~.xoom 


Yes 


123 


42 


* 

Dining room or space 


Yes 


162 


55 


Piped running water 


Yes 


219 


74 


« 

Electric or gas range 


Yes 


150 


51 


Separate home freezer 


Yes 


60 


20 


* 

EleotxiCy gas or kerosene 
water heater 


Yes 


104 


35 


« 

Sewing machine 


Yes 


241 


81 


« 

Electric vacuum cleaner 


Yes 


118 


40 


* 

Becord player 


Yes 


90 


30 


Television set 


Yes 


183 


62 


« 

Kit(dien sink 


Yes 


231^ 


78 


Tub or shower 


Yes 


118 


40 


« 

Telei^one 


Yes 


79 


27 


* 

Automobile or truck 


Yes 


C4 

CM 


78 


♦ 

Pressure cooker 


Yes 


178 


60 


« 

Central or space heating 


Yes 


43 


15 



IteBis oompxisiii^ final index 
^Twenty sLxiks without running water 




criterion groups were again selected. Again each item was cross 
tabulated with the upper and lower groups and the phi coefficient 
was again used. Each of the 16 items was found to be significantly 
related at or beyond the .03 level. Each of the items y in other 
words, differentiates between the criterion groups. 

The distribution of families in this 16-item index is shown in 
Table 26. The Eiider-Bichardson estimate of reliability for this 
index is .912, an appreciable measure of the internal consistency of 
this index.^ 



^Ibid .. p. 495* 



kQ 



Table 26. FB£QiD2NC7 OF FMELIES IN EACH SCORE CATEGORY OF SIXFESN-ITEH 
LEm OF LIVING INDEX 



Score category 


Frequency 


16 


5 


15 


I'l- 


Ik 


17 


13 


1^ 


12 


18 


11 


17 


10 


26 


9 


22 


8 


19 


7 


28 


6 


35 


5 


20 


k 


2k 


3 


21 


2 


8 


1 


6 


0 


2 




296 
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